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When the work gets hot-— 
900°C. hot—-try Vycor’* labware 


Here's glass that’s 96% silica, that has a 
1500°C. melting point, that takes a 
900°C. thermal down shock without 
cracking or crazing, that costs less than 
pure fused quartz labware. 

Vycor ware can be used continuously 
at 900°C., at 1200°C. with intermittent 
heating, and up to 1500°C. for one-time 
use. 

It's more stable than borosilicate glasses 
with hot acids, mild alkalies, water and 
steam. 

There's a complete line of this ware 
listed at the back of your Pyrex® lab- 
ware catalog—beakers, flasks, crucibles 


and dishes, ground joints, tubes and tub- 
ing, and graded seals for sealing to glasses 
of higher expansion. 

You can add Vycor ware to your regu- 
lar Pyrex order for maximum discounts. 
Check your labware dealer for details. 

In case you don't have LG-l, the 
Pyrex labware catalog, or Supplement 
No. 3 to the catalog, write to 595 Crystal 
Street, Corning, New York. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 


PVYREX® taboratory ware... the tested tool of modern research 
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FOR 
“JET-SPEED” 
SERVICE ON 


MERCK LABORATORY CHEMICALS 
CALL YOUR LOCAL 
DISTRIBUTOR 


SAVE TIME—There are some 81 laboratory supply houses in the 
United States, Canada and Hawaii that carry complete stocks of 
Merck Laboratory Chemicals. One of these supply houses is located 
near you. When you order from your local distributor you're hours 
and sometimes days ahead. He can save you time and storage space 
headaches, too. And of course, you can choose from the several 
hundreds of Merck Laboratory Chemicals which he stocks. 


DON’T FORGET MERCK REAGENT SOLVENTS—Many meet 
spectro specifications and may be used without further tedious distil- 
lations. Their consistent U. V. transparency assures reproducible results. 


Free lilustrated 16 Page Booklet 


“Column Partition Chromatography” contains 
much practical data on this new analytical 
technique. Ask your Merck Laboratory C ‘hem- 
ical Distributor for your free copy now. 


MERCK &€ CO., Inc. 
Precision Tools Manufacturing Chemusts 


for Accurate Analysis RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


© Merck & Co., Inc. 
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Now... for fast, flexible 
gas-liquid chromatography 


Here, magnified 16 times, is Chromosorb, the 
specially screened and treated diatomite aggre- 
gate that facilitates partition chromatography. 


Johns-Manville CHROMOSORB 


CHROMOSORB*® gives you sharp separations and symmetri- 
cal peaks in the gas-liquid partition method of vapor chroma- 
tography. Among its many desirable properties are high 
absorption, stable uniform granules, easier packing, lower 
pressure drop, improved resolution and inertness. And, with 
Chromosorb’s physical stability and non-adsorption, the same 
column packing can be used over and over. 

Carefully processed from the world’s purest commercially 
available diatomite deposit, Chromosorb is an outgrowth of the 
use of Celite filter aids in the earliest gas chromatography studies. 
For further information, write Johns-Manville, Box 14, New 
York 16, N. Y. In Canada, Port Credit, Ontario. 


Typical Chromosorb Properties 


light pink 
Density—loose weight—Ib/cu 24 
Specific Gravity—true.... ee 2.15 
Absorption—% by weight, water .........60. 90 


Moisture—% by weight, 1.0 

Surface Area—sq. m gm, average . ....... oe 3-5 M 

Johns-Manville CHROMOSORB 


@ product of the Celite Division 
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EDITORIAL 
On the Retirement of Our Secretary 


INSTITUTE OF 
the organization 


HE AMERICAN 

CHEMISTS is 
which deals with human relations and 
human understanding within the 
chemical profession. Our work has 
been made possible by the cooperation 
of many members with this kindly 
feeling, and our leadership has come 
from a succession of elected officers 
and councilors. 

For many years, the necessary con- 
tinuity from president to president 
and from one Council to another has 
been provided, always with kindness, 
wisdom, and understanding, by our 
Secretary, Dr. Lloyd Van Doren, 
Charter and Life Fellow. He has 
served unselfishly from Nevember 
1945 to September 1959, re-elect- 
ed at intervals by an appreciative 
membership, until his resignation as 
Secretary was regretfully accepted on 
September 13. 

Dr. Van Doren has retired to Tem- 
pe, Arizona. He resigned as Secretary 
because he not the man 
would try to continue in this office 
when distance would so separate him 


was who 


from his customary close participation 
in the affairs at our headquarters. 


He will be missed as Secretary by 
his colleagues in the AIC, especially 
by the officers, who through the years 
have learned to lean on his knowledge, 
his legal talent, his warm human un- 
derstanding, and his kindly advice. 
He will find happy associations in 
Tempe, near the State College of 
Arizona. In addition to his career in 
patent law, he has also spent fruitful 
years as a professor of chemistry. 


We shall continue to regard him as 
a devoted officer to the profession of 
chemist and to THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF CHeEMiIsTS. Both are rich- 
er for his many years of faithful serv- 
ice, from the time he and other dedi- 
cated chemists organized the AIC un- 
til this completion of some fifteen 
years as its secretary. With such a 
background, the interests of the AIC 
will always be topmost in his thoughts 
and Dr. Lloyd Van Doren will al- 
ways be topmost in the thoughts of 
his associates in the AIC. 


Special AIC Announcements 


New Secretary Appointed 

At the September 13 meeting of 
the National AIC Council, the resig- 
nation of Dr. Lloyd Van Doren as 
accepted. 


secretary was regretfully 


(See editorial.) By unanimous vote, 


John Kotrady, F.A.LC., was ap- 
pointed to fill the position of secre- 
tary during the remainder of Dr. Van 
Doren’s term of office, which expires 


in May 1960. 


John Kotrady was born in Du- 
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quesne, Pa., Feb, 8, 1911. He received 
the B.S. degree from Grove City Col- 
lege, Grove City, Pa., in 1933, and 
until 1935, taught algebra, chemistry, 
commercial law and business English 
in Mayville High School, Mayville, 
N. Y. He married Helen Berndtson 
of Mayville, May 31, 1936. They re- 
side at 13 Wodenethe Drive, Beacon, 
N. Y. Since June 1, 1936, he has 
been with Texaco Inc. 

Mr. Kotrady’s many chemical ex- 
tra-curricular activities have been and 
are centered in the New York, Mid- 
the 
American Chemical Society and the 
New York AIC Chapter and the na- 
tional AIC Council. He was chair- 
man of the New York AIC Chapter 
in 1954-55 and general chairman of 
the 1959 Annual AIC meeting in At- 
lantic City. He is treasurer and mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
New York ACS Section and councilor 
from the New York AIC Chapter to 
the national AIC Council. He is a 
member of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, The Chemists’ Club, and 


three honorary fraternities. 


Beaver Falls Chapter 


Organizes 
The new Beaver Falls AIC Chap- 


ter has held two organizational meet- 


Hudson Sections, and national 


ings. Temporary officers were chosen 
to serve until permanent officers are 
elected at a meeting to be held in 
November. The interim officers are: 


Chairman, Clark E. Thorp, 
Fiber Products Research Center, 
Beaver Falls, N. Y. 
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Secretary, Mrs. Myra Menti, 

Main St., Beaver Falls, N. Y. 

National Council Representative, 

Dr. William S. Wagner, 
Beaver Falls, N. Y. 

Committee to Prepare Constitution: 

Paul E. LaValley, chairman, Beaver 
Falls, N. Y.; Dr. Rudolph Schatzel, 
Rome, N. Y., and Dr. Fritz Rosenthal, 
Watertown, N. Y. 

Committee to Nominate Permanent Of- 
ficers: Beaumont Thomas, chairman, 
Watertown, N. Y.; Glen P. Huppke, 
Beaver Falls, N. Y., and John C. 
Parcell, Beaver Falls, N. Y. 


Washington Chapter 
Officers 


The Washington Chapter has elect- 
ed the following officers for the 1959- 
60 fiscal year: 


President, Albert F. Parks, Bureau of 
Customs, Internal Revenue Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Vice President, Dr. Clem O. Miller, 
6 Nicholson Road, Falls Church, Va. 

Treasurer, Robert C. Watson, 

9507 Justine Drive, Annandale, Va. 

Secretary, Dr. Anthony M. Schwartz, 
Harris Research Labs., 1246 Taylor 
St., N.W., Washington 11, D. C. 

National Council Representative, 
Albert F. Parks 


“The 200 Club” Is Growing 

The Committee on Membership 
and the Committee on New Chap- 
ters and Expansion are organizing a 
“200 Club,” to be composed of AIC 
members who will try to bring in ten 
new members this year. So far, the 
following persons are on the list, and 
one of them, William D. Guthrie, 
F.A.L.C., has already brought in more 
than ten new members: 


Dr. George A. Abbott, F.A.L.C. 
Dr. Philip 3. Baker, F.A.LC. 
Dr. Max Bender, F.A.LC. 

Dr. Johan A. Bjorksten, F.A.1.C. 
Dr. John J. Bohrer, F.A.L.C. 
Dr. Stephen D. Bruck, F.A.L.C. 
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Dr. Emmett B. Carmichael, F.A.1.C. 
Stanley W. Comer, M.A.I.C. 

Billie Crew, M.A.LC. 

Dr. Frank A. DeMelfy, F.A.L.C. 
Dr. James D. D’Ianni, F.A.L.C. 

Dr. Charles A. Dille, F.A.LC. 

Dr. Ray P. Dinsmore, Hon. AIC 
Dr. 
Dr. Lawrence T. Eby, F.A.LC. 

Dr. John Eibert, Jr., F.A.LC. 
Arthur D. Etienne, F.A.L.C. 
Lawrence Flett, Hon. AIC 

Dr. Robert W. Freedman, F.A.IL.C. 
William D. Guthrie, F.A.LC. 

Harry L. Hall, M.A.L.C. 

Dr. Milton Harris, F.A.LC. 

Dr. Henry B. Hass, F.A.LC. 

James E. Henning, F.A.I.C. 

Dr. John L. Hickson, F.A.L.C. 
Malvern J. Hiler, F.A.L.C. 

Charles Holdt, F.A.LC. 

Albert C. Holler, F.A.1LC. 

Dr. Kirby E. Jackson, F.A.LC. 

John M. Jernigan, F.A.1.C,. 

Dr. James L. Jezl, F.A.LC. 

Thomas J. Kehoe, F.A.LC. 

D. H. Killeffer, F.A.1.C. 

Dr. Robert H. King, F.A.1.C. 

Dr. Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, Hon. AIC 
Robert E. Lacey, F.A.LC. 

Dr. Wilbur A. Lazier, F.A.LC. 

Dr. Reid H. Leonard, F.A.LC. 
Harold A. Levey, Hon. AIC 
Dr. Paul Lipsitz, F.A.LC. 
Heino A. Luts, M.A.I.C. 

Dr. A. Ernest MacGee, F.A.LC. 
Dr. Pauline B. Mack, F.A.I.C. 
Dr. John F. Mahoney, F.A.L.C. 
Dr. Paul Melius, A.A.L.C. 
Richard L. Moore, F.A.LC. 

Dr. Irving E. Muskat, F.A.L.C. 
Robert A. Nanz, F.A.LC. 

Dr. John M. O'Neill, M.A.LC. 
Charles R. Outterson, F.A.1.C. 
Phil T. Pafford, M.A.I.C. 
Albert F. Parks, F.A.1.C. 

Dr. W. George Parks, Hon. AIC 
Dr. L. F. Pierce, F.A.1L.C. 
Arthur E. Raeuber, Jr., 
Dr. Malcolm M. Renfrew, F.A.I. 
Dr. Dean R. Rexford, F.A.1LC. 
Hillary Robinette, F.A.1L.C. 
Thomas J. Rollins, F.A.1.C. 

Dr. Robert D. Schwartz, F.A.IL.C. 
Herbert F. Schwarz, F.A.1.C. 
Dr. Rudolph Seiden, F.A.1.C. 
Henry G. Sellers, Jr., F.A.LC. 
Merle E. Sibert, F.A.1.C. 


(Brother) Edward Doody, F.A.L.C. 


ANNOUNCEMETS 


Dr. John A. Southern, F.A.LC. 
Dr. Samuel C. Spalding, F.A.LC. 
James W. Stallings, F.A.I.C. 

Dr. William J. Sparks, Hon. AIC 
Clark E. Thorp, F.A.LC. 

Dr. Albin H. Warth, F.A.I.C. 
Martin B. Williams, F.A.LC. 
Gene A. Zerlaut, M.A.L.C. 


Special Reprints 

AIC President Kuhn 
that a limited number of reprints of 
three talks, presented at our 36th An- 
nual Meeting, are available to AIC 


announces 


members who may wish to give them 
to potential new members, as exam- 
ples of the types of papers presented at 
AIC meetings. 

The three papers are: “American 
Education Meeting the Soviet Chal- 
lenge,” by Dr. William E. Stevenson; 
“The Chemist and National Defense,” 
by Maj. Gen. Marshall Stubbs, and 
“The Chemist and the World Econ- 
omy,” by Dr. R. H. Rowntree. Re- 
quest this reprint from THe Amert- 
CAN INstirute or CHemists, 60 FE. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Florida Chapter Elects 
Officers 


The new Florida Chapter announc- 
es that it has elected the following 
officers : 

Chairman, 1D. H. Killeffer, 

Post Office Box 443, Clearwater, Fla. 

Chairman-elect, Dr. Armin H. Gropp, 

1715 N.W. 10th Terrace, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Secretary, Robert A. Nanz, 

President, Florida Chemists & 
Engineers, Inc., 645 Rugby Ave., 
Orlando, Fla. 

Treasurer, Dr. Vion N. Morris, 

1095 Druid Drive, Maitland, Fla. 
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National Council Representative, 
Dr. Arthur M. Buswell, 2713 South 
West Sth Place, Gainesville, Fla. 

Membership Committee Chairman, 
Robert A. Nanz 

Committee on Constitution: Dr. A. H. 
Gropp, Dr. A. M. Buswell, and Dr. 
F. B. Smith 


Professional Appointments 


Oct. 1, 1959. Chicago, Il. La Salle Ho- 
tel, Parlor F. AIC Board of Directors 
and National Council. Luncheon meet- 
ing. 12 noon. 

Oct. 1, 1959. Chicago, Ul. Chicago AIC 
Chapter Meeting. Presentation of the 
Honor Scroll of the Chapter to Dr. Johan 
Bjorksten, F.A.LC., president, Bjorksten 
Research Labs., Madison 1, Wis. AIC 
President, Dr. Wayne E. Kuhn, will 
present the Scroll. 

Oct. 6, 1959. Wilmington, Delaware, 
Kent Manor Inn. Meeting of Delaware 
Chapter. Social hour, 6:15 p.m. Dinner 
7:00 p.m. Speaker, Prof. Charles C. 
Price, F.A.L.C., professor of chemistry, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Subject, “Science Education in 
the Atomic Age.” For information, Dr. 
Stephen D. Bruck, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. Experimental Sta., 


Carothers Research Lab., Wilmington, 
Del. 
Oct. 6, 1959. Huntsville, Ala. Dale's 


Restaurant, South Memorial Parkway, 
US 231. Meeting of Alabama Chapter. 
Social Hour 6:00 p.m. Dinner 7:00 p.m. 
Meeting 8:00 p.m. Speaker, AIC Presi- 
dent, Dr. Wayne E. Kuhn. 

Oct. 13, 1959. Philadelphia, Pa. Engi- 
neers’ Club. Meeting of Pennsylvania 
Chapter. Dinner 6:30 p.m. Talk 8:00 
p.m. Speaker, Dr. C. L. Mantell, Con- 
sulting Chemical Engineer, New York, 
N. Y. Subject: “The Role of the Chem- 
ist and the Chemical Engineer in Small 
Business. For reservations: Dr. E. M. 
Kipp, Foote Mineral Co., Berwyn, Pa. 
(Niagara 4-6800). 

Oct. 13, 1959. Washington, D. C. 
O’Donnell’s Sea Grill, 1221 E St., N.W. 
Meeting of Washington Chapter. Lunch- 
eon 12:15 p.m. Speaker, Dr. Edward 
Wickers, associate director, National 
Bureau of Standards. Report on the 20th 
Conference of IUPAC and the 17th In- 
ternational Congress of Pure and Ap- 
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plied Chemistry. For information, Dr. 
Anthony M. Schwartz, Harris Research 
Labs., 1246 Taylor St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 11, D. C. 

Oct. 20 or 21, 1959. Clearwater, Fla. 
Presentation of Charter to new Florida 
Chapter. Speaker, AIC President Dr. 
Wayne E. Kuhn. For information: D. 
H. Killeffer, P.O. Box 443, Clearwater, 


Fla. 

Oct. 22, 1959. Atlanta, Georgia. First 
Anniversary Meeting of Piedmont Chap- 
ter. Speaker, AIC President, Dr. Wayne 
E. Kuhn. For information, Dr. Charles 
T. Lester, Dean, Graduate School, Em- 
ory University, Emory, Georgia. 

Nov. 30, 1959. Kansas City, Mo, Rock- 
hurst College. Midwest AIC Chapter 
meeting. Dinner (Cafeteria) 6:30 p.m. 
Meeting 7:30 p.m. Annual Elections. 

Dec, 1959 (exact date to be announced). 
Wilmington, Delaware, Kent Manor 
Inn. Meeting of Delaware Chapter. So- 
cial hour, 6:15 p.m. Dinner 7:00 p.m. 
Speaker, Dr. William J. Sparks, Hon. 
AIC, scientific advisor, Esso Research & 
Engineering Co., Linden, N. J. For in- 
formation: Dr. Stephen D. Bruck, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Ex- 
perimental Sta. Carothers Research 
Lab., Wilmington, Del. 

Feb. 2, 1960. Wilmington, Delaware, 
Kent Manor Inn. Meeting of Delaware 
Chapter. Social hour, 6:15 p.m. Dinner 
7:00 p.m. Speaker Dr. Ivor Griffith, 
F.A.LC., president, Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy & Science, Philadel- 
phia 4, Pa. For information, Dr. Stephen 
D. Bruck, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Experimental Sta., Carothers 
Résearch Lab., Wilmington, Del. 

May 11-13, 1960. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Radisson Hotel. 37th Annual AIC Meet- 
ing. The Twin City Chapter will be our 
host. 

May 11-12, 1961. Washington, D. C. 
Statler Hotel, 38th Annual AIC Meet- 
ing. The Washington Chapter will be 
our Host. 


Scientific Glass Apparatus Co., Inc., 
Bloomfield, N. J., has built a new 
branch plant in Centex Industrial 
Park, Elk Grove Village, 
which will serve as a Midwest ware- 
house for laboratory supplies. 


Illinois, 
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Patents at the Cross Roads 


Robert H. Rines 


Rines and Rines, Boston, Mass. 


(Presented before a joint meeting of the New England AIC Chapter and the North- 
eastern Section of the American Chemical Society, Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 9, 19538. 
[Here condensed and edited from a tape recording made at the meeting.] ) 


HEN our founding fathers first 

formed the Union, they did a 
very rare thing. In the Constitution, 
they authorized the creation of a prop- 
erty right—now manifest in patents 
—in Article I, Sec. 8. This is the 
same Constitution that contains the 
Bill of Rights, including the 5th 
Amendment and all the other safe- 
guards that the courts are scrupulous 
in enforcing. 

In 1949, following an era where 
the U. S. Supreme Court had struck 
down patent after patent, even strip- 
ping men like Marconi, years after 
his invention, of the title of inventor, 
the patent climate became so unbear- 
able that three of the justices wrote 
a dissenting opinion from a Supreme 
Court decision in which a patent had 
been thrown out principally upon the 
writings of Cellini in the 16th Cen- 
tury. The Court said there was no 
invention. All one had to do was to 
read this Cellini publication from the 
16th Century and the patent was an- 
ticipated. The late Justice Jackson 
protested against this treatment of 
patents, frankly stating that “the on- 
ly patent that is valid is one which 
this Court has not been able to get its 


hands He was supported in this 
dissent by Justices Frankfurter and 
Burton. 

The patent problem that next came 
before the Supreme Court was a 
chemical patent case. In that case, an 
invention had been made under the 
following large 
company had set its chemists upon the 
problem of trying all sorts of combi- 
nations of chemical elements, partic- 
ularly alkaline earth metal silicates 
and fluorides, for the purpose of mak- 
ing a better welding flux. Having 
gone through the process of trial and 
error, they finally came up with a 
particular flux and process of welding 
therewith. They filed for and obtained 
a patent. 

Riding the crest of the hostility of 
the courts towards patents, an infring- 
er employed this invention. Suit was 
accordingly brought. The patent was 
sustained by the District Court, ex- 
cept that the Court invalidated some 
indefinite. 


circumstances. A 


claims as too broad and 
The infringer appealed to the Court 
of Appeals, which not only sustained 
the claims found valid by the District 


1. Jungerson v. Ostby & Barton Co., 335 
U. S. 560,572 
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Court, but re-instated even the very 
broad claims. 

The case came to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court just after Justice Jack- 
son had frankly exposed the “strong 
passion in this Court for striking them 
(patents) down. ” Apparently 
sensitive, a unanimous Supreme Court 
found this process of trying many pos- 
sible combinations and permutations 
of chemical elements to involve pat- 
entable invention. The unanimous 
Court decision held the patent valid 
and infringed, though it followed the 
District Court in refusing to sustain 
the broad claims. Justices Black and 
Douglas even found a “flash of cre- 
ative genius” * — a test of an earlier 
decision.*® 

This brought up a very interesting 
point. It so happened that the defend- 
ant was not using the alkaline earth 
metal silicate of the narrow sustained 
patent claims, but was using manga- 
nese. The infringer accordingly asked 
for a rehearing because only the in- 
valid broad claims would have em- 
braced manganese. 

The Court was thus faced with a 
dilemma. Those judges who had ap- 
parently been so ready to show the 
world that they were not hostile to 
patents after all, were now called up- 
on to do something contrary to their 
oft-expressed views, namely, to en- 


2. Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. Inc. ef al ¢@. 
Linde Air Products Co. 336 U. §S. 271, 
281. 

3. Cuno Engineering Corp. v. Automatic 
Devices Corp., 314 U. S. 84. 
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force “a monopoly ... on an... un- 
patentable article.” So the Court 
again split in its views. Justice Jack- 
son carried a majority of the Court, 
holding that manganese was the 
equivalent of the alkaline earth of 
the valid claims, but two justices dis- 
sented. 

We have had what I consider to 
be a shameful record since that time 
in the U. S. Supreme Court. 

What do the lower courts do? In 
a rather frank statement before a 
Committee of Congress, Judge 
Learned Hand, one of our more able 
Federal judges, frankly confessed 
that, in following the policy of throw- 
ing out patent after patent, the lower 
courts “were doing what we thought 
our orders were’ from the Supreme 
Court. 

Thus, lawyers, chemists, physicists 
and engineers were going to great ef- 
fort to prepare patent cases; to file 
them in the Patent Office in good 
faith; to prosecute them in the courts; 
and the judges were not even listen- 
ing to what was said. They “were do- 
ing what we thought our orders 
were.” 

It is important to understand who 
was issuing these orders. We have on 
the bench of the Supreme Court some 
judges who believe that their position 
is not that of a lawyer or « judge, 


4. Subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks 
and Copyrights of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, Study No. 1, 1956, 
p. 18. 
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alone, but that, also, of “statesman.’”® 


Being “statesmen,” they have evolved 
the philosophy that Constitutional 
law—including the interpretation of 
the Constitution and of our statutes 
—is not bound by legal precedent. It 
is to be determined by what the per- 
sonal views of each judge may be. I 
quote from Justice Douglas’ recent 
book® that the judge “comes to for- 
mulate his own views” so that “prec- 
edent in Constitutional law is a per- 
sonal matter for each judge who 
comes along.”” (Emphasis added.) 

Now lest people of scientific train- 
ing do not appreciate the significance 
of this, it means that we have now 
become a nation of men and not of 
laws. Law no longer controls. What- 
ever the views may be of these self- 
appointed “statesmen,” who are not 
even elected by the people, now be- 
comes the law of the land and, as 
later shown, there is little we can 
apparently do about it if we continue 
to take this lying down. 

The Congress, in 1952, passed a 
new Patent Act, one of the express 
purposes of which was to undo what 
the Supreme Court had been doing 
to patents; and, particularly, to lay 
to rest the “flash of creative genius” 
test of invention. A few courts have 
held that the 1952 Act has restored 
the law back where it was several 
decades ago. Other courts, however, 
have held that the 1952 Act has done 


5. “We The Judges,” Justice Douglas, 
1956, p. 255, 431. 


nothing but codify the law, leaving 
the same standards of invent‘on. So 
there are jurisdictions throughout the 
land where the patentee is getting the 
same kind of treatment he received be- 
fore Congress spoke ; and the Supreme 
Court has ducked every single test 
case to date as to what this new Pat- 
ent Act of 1952 really means. The 
Supreme Court has just refused to 
hear patent cases, 

What an open invitation to piracy! 
This is particularly notorious in the 
chemical and other fields for the small 
fellow; the fellow who gets his start 
by his own creative efforts, his own 
research and development, and who 
requires sympathetic protection against 
an infringer who, without cost to it- 
self, copies the invention. 

How will you encourage the Wes- 
tinghouse of tomorrow? A Bell? An 
Edison? A Land? Where would these 
companies start today? Not likely 
through the impetus of a patent sys- 
tem and the fruits of one’s own in- 
ventive talent; or by risk capital from 
an entrepreneur in the old American 
tradition. Instead, companies are 
started by our Government develop- 
ment contracts. The instant the Gov- 
ernment begins to cut back, however, 
we are faced with unemployment. 
Here we have a serious economic prob~ 
lem for chemists and chemical engi- 
neers, as well as others, for so long 
as a company is dependent upon the 
Government, it is restricted in the 
kind of work it can do and it is in 
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a precarious economic position. 

The Courts are, I feel, in some 
measure, responsible for this situa- 
tion, because many a would-be entre- 
preneur, who used to back the inven- 
tor, declines to do so today under con- 
ditions where patents are unenforce- 
able. 

What has been done to try to rem- 
edy the situation? A lot of people are 
thinking about it. They do not quite 
know what to do. Congress legislates. 
The Supreme Court ignores. 

‘Today one has about a 25% chance 
of having one’s patent sustained and 
infringement stopped in the District 
Courts of our land. In the Courts of 
Appeals, one has less than a 15% 
chance of winning. And one has no 
chance in the U. S. Supreme Court. 
The odds are stacked against the in- 
ventor and entrepreneur. If technical 
and business people feel there is any- 
thing worthwhile in the patent sys- 
tem for the public, for the engineers, 
for the scientists, and for the entre- 
preneur, they are urged to look into 
this matter and let their voices be 
heard. 

What can be done about it? Peo- 
ple have suggested improvement in 
the patent searching system, as by 
computers in the case of chemical 
cases, which could reduce the chance 
of an examiner missing some pertinent 
prior art. The theory is that this will 
give the Court more confidence in the 
thorovghness of the search. I have re- 
viewed recent cases in the Courts of 
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Appeals and find that in only about 
16% of those cases did the Court 
throw out the patent because it 
thought the Patent Office search was 
not adequate. In the rest of the cases, 
the Court was apparently thoroughly 
satisfied with the Patent Office search. 
Another idea advanced is to insti- 
tute a series of oppositions. Let the 
Patent Office publish the fact that it 
is going to issue a patent, and let 
anyone who so desires give the Patent 
Office reasons why the patent should 
not be granted. When the patent 
comes through, it is argued, the judge 
will then feel it must be truly valid 
because the public has had its say. 
We can examine what has happened 
abroad in this connection, because 
there they do have such opposition 
proceedings. In Germany, close to our 
country in industrial aggressiveness 
and in strict patent examination sys- 
tem, more than one-third of all pat- 
ent applications that passed 
through the Patent Office are opposed, 
as a matter of course, by the various 


are 


companies. If we had such a system, 
I would guess that a much larger 
percent of patents would be opposed. 
It takes long enough to get a patent 
through, now, and in too many cases 
by the time it comes through, it is 
worthless. 

This seems to me a very unrealistic 
and unscientific approach, particularly 
if the real cause of our difficulty is a 
“passion” on the part of the courts 
to strike down patents. It then mat- 
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ters not how well you search, nor 
how much opposition you have in the 
Patent Office, nor how much pre- 
sumption of validity you set forth in 
the statutes. 

What, then, can scientists and en- 
gineers do about it? 

One proposal is for Congress to ex- 
press itself clearly and unmistakably 
as desirous of having patents sustained 
wherever feasible, and with the same 
vigor as Courts apply to preventing 
encroachment upon personal liberties 
—guaranteed under the same Consti- 
tution. 

Another suggestion would involve 
the appointment of judges who are 
sympathetic to the problems of in- 
ventors and business—perhaps, even, 
judges who, in this mid-twentieth 
century, are educated in science as 
well as law, and who are experienced 
in inventive processes, and sympathetic 
thereto. 

On such a basis, what about the 
abuses of Government itself? What 
about a Government that takes the 
inventions or plans, particularly of 
the smaller company or individual, 
and then lets the contract out to 
somebody else, leaving the smaller 
company to its remedy, if any, in the 
Court of Claims, in full knowledge 
that the chances are stacked against 
the plaintiff. Establish a pattern where 
the Court is going to sustain an in- 
dividual or a company in a proper 
case, and Government will be wary 
about riding roughshod over the small 
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company or individual. Similarly, the 
infringer, if he knows one can get re- 
lief from piracy in the Courts, will 
be very reluctant not to enter into the 
proper kind of negotiations, or to use 
his own ingenuity, rather than to 
copy and litigate. 

Does it not seem strange, moreover, 
that the technical community of this 
country should be judged, and _ its 
property rights should be determined, 
by people who have no appreciation 
for technical problems and no under- 
standing thereof or sympathy there- 
for? Here is a class that has no rep- 
resentation on the bench. Apart from 
the patent picture, we have many se- 
rious and growing problems which 
could be resolved far better by judges 
that understand the scientist, his twist 
of mind, and problems. 

I feel the time is long since past 
when the chemists and other scientific 
people, should make up their minds. 
If they find, upon investigation, that 
the patent system is something worth- 
while, and that they want to preserve 
it and improve it, they should col- 
lectively take action. Government to- 
day is receptive to many of the warn- 
ings of the scientist. The decision rests 
with that body of business people, en- 
gineering people and scientific neople 
who make and promote inventions. lf 
they will reflect upon the kind of 
propositions that are being considered 
to try to remedy the problem—opposi- 
tions, improved searches, and other 


similar proposals—and then reflect 
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upon Justice Jackson’s words that 
“the only patent that is valid is one 
which this Court has not been able to 
get its hands on,” they cannot help 
but conclude that more drastic action 
is required if we are to sustain and 
improve upon what has been one of 
the important contributing factors in 


the great economy of this country. 


Scientist Exposes the 
‘Beat Generation’ 

“We have hardly scratched the 
surface in understanding atomic pow- 
er and its applications. Nuclear ener- 
gy is only one of the fields from the 
the 


where so much remains to be done. 


humanities through sciences, 
The young people of today have a 
world to conquer, for we now see on- 
ly dim outlines of the vast unknowns. 
Even in the fields where we think we 
are experts, we are probably only see- 
ing shadows of the ultimate truths. 

“Yet we read and hear so much 
about the attitudes of young people 
today. Recently on the TV program, 
Twentieth Century there were inter- 
views with college students at a major 
university. Their negative outlook has 
been made into a prima facie case of 
college level defeatism by the genera- 
tion labelers. 

“From this small sampling of stu- 
dent opinion, we could be led to be- 
lieve that the average college student 
today thinks there are no more worlds 
to conquer ; that all of the great things 
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have been done and only a sterile con- 
formity lies ahead. We are told he 


sees a future of boredom, as a small 
cog in a big organization, earning a 
comfortable salary, living in a split 
level home and a cultural vacuum, 
just waiting for social security. For 
him there is no future, there is only a 
today, as part of a ‘beat generation.’ 
“Surely there is a handful of edu- 
cated young people who fit this des- 
cription. There are always those who 
would escape the reality of the day’s 
enormous problems and would wear 
any fashionable disguise to hide in- 
they 
mass 


dolence. In self-justification 


would claim that theirs is a 
movement. 

—John W. Simpson 

Speaking at Seton Hill College, 


Greensburg, Pa. 
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The Role of the Teacher in Modern Saciety 


Dr. Romeo P. Allard, F.A.LC. 


Chairman, Department of Chemistry, Loyola University, 


HE history of our country shows 

the importance of our natural 
resources—their riches and variety, 
and more, the use made of these re- 
sources. One of these is our human 
resources, the diversity of aptitude, 
inventiveness, interest, and ambitions. 

Recently, many people far removed 
from the academic world have become 
concerned with education. More and 
more public officials and business men 
have come to realize that our educa- 
tional capabilities must keep pace 
with our national needs, and that the 
educational problem belongs not mere- 
ly to a small segment of society, but 
to all society, for it bears directly up 
on the preservation of our way of 
life. 

Never in the history of our nation 
has a sound educational system as- 
sumed the importance it has today. 
I do not refer to the clamor of some 
that the Russians are doing better 
than we are in this respect, for I 
do not believe that. I think instead 
of the increasing complexity of all as- 
pects of our lives; scientifically, polit- 
ically, economically, sociologically, 
etc. 

All people are convinced that what 
happens to American education will 


Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


(Presented when Dr. Allard received the Honor Scroll of the Western AIC Chapter, 
May 27, 1959, at Pasadena, Calif.) 
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eventually be reflected in America— 
a realization that education is the key 
to the future. All recognize the direct 
link between education and business, 
between education and social growth, 
as well as the interdependence be- 
tween them. 

The measure of our educational 
system is to be found in the capacity 
of our system to develop highly edu- 
cated men and women and thus to 
use to the utmost our human resour- 
ces. As we exhaust material resources ; 
as machines turn out more goods; 
as the life span lengthens, we have 
need of man thinking—thinking fun- 
damentally, philosophically, morally. 

From earliest time the principal as- 
set of a university has been its facul- 
ty. So also today, we should forget 
the buildings, the football team, and 
recognize that a university is a com- 
munity of scholars—teachers and stu- 
dents. The teacher is the voice of the 
university, for it is through the teach- 
er that its message is carried. Thus, 
the teacher serves society by thinking 
and by stimulating others to think. 
The teacher, then, is a vital source of 
social leadership and social strength. 
I shall consider the attributes of a 
good teacher, the responsibilities, the 
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essence of good teaching, and outline 
some of the procedures which a good 
teacher uses. 

“Teacher” in the dictionary refers 
to one whose occupation is to teach, 
and under the verb “to teach” there 
are many synonyms, as to instruct, to 
educate, to train, to discipline, and 
to school. 

To teach implies the imparting of 
information so others may learn; to 
instruct, the methodical furnishing of 
knowledge; to educate, the bringing 
out of capacities latent in the individ- 
ual; to train, such subjection of the 
pupil as will fit him for the state of 
mind ; to discipline, subordination for 


the sake of controlling; to school, a 


training or discipline, especially in 
that which is hard to bear. In addi- 
tion to these facets of teaching there 
are which, when 
blended like the many instruments of 
a symphony orchestra, make a well- 


many attributes 


rounded teacher. 

A good teacher is an able salesman. 
He has to convince the pupils that 
the course he is teaching is a necessary 
one and that it has a significant con- 
tribution to the 
overall education, having been 


make to student’s 
in- 
cluded in the curriculum for the pur- 
pose of achieving a well defined edu- 
cational goal. Once the pupils are 
convinced, the work of the teacher is 
made much easier. 

A good teacher should have a 
standard for his course which is equal 


to if not better than the accepted 
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norm in his field. 

The good teacher must be a scholar, 
knowing well his subject and grow- 
ing with it. He must feel a strong 
instinct to with others. He 
must transcend his subject, partly by 


share 


knowing its relation to other areas, 
partly by a sense of its value in terms 
of human life and social betterment. 
Everyone that effective 
teaching is a highly varying process, 
affected in form by many factors, 
such as the ability of the student, the 
size of the class, the type of subject, 


recognizes 


and the personality of the instructor. 
However, despite these inherent dif- 
ficulties, certain guide lines may be 
discerned. 

The business of the teacher is, in 
brief, to expound to the able what 
is known about the great areas of hu- 
man knowledge; to explore what is 
not known; in a word, to stimulate 
the student to pursue truth. 

The good teacher must be inter- 
ested in the mind and spirit of every 
individual exposed to his learning, his 
observations and his experiences, dis- 
tinguishing each as a human being. 
Thus will he be able to encourage 
the young person's growth in mental 
maturity. Students are not mere re- 
ceptive or unreceptive units of an au- 
dience, all alike. Every student is a 
bundle of talents, potentials, defects, 
and possibilities ; and should excite the 
teacher with his opportunities. 

The good teacher welcomes this oc- 
casion to take part in expanding this 
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young person’s knowledge of the 
world; in awakening him to the en- 
joyment and appreciation of nature; 
in extending and correcting his scale 
of values; in helping him to mature 
his skill and the use of his intellec- 
tual powers. The hard core of the 
learning process is a close association 
of minds. There is no single method 
of achieving this association. Some 
teachers are so skilled in the art of 
communication that they can make 
each student in a large class feel the 
bond of understanding which learn- 
ing requires. Other teachers work 
most effectively with small groups. 

If a teacher is to meet his obliga- 
tion adequately, he must do more than 
transmit the accumulated knowledge 
of the past. He must foster in the 
student flexible intellects, equipped to 
recognize new facts and new condi- 
tions; trained to use and to trust 
proved methods of analysis, and edu- 
cated to understand the logic of the 
scientific method. These things a 
teacher can do only by teaching the 
students to get the facts, to confirm 
‘them, and then by the exercise of the 
mental abilities to think through to 
a conclusion—a conclusion that is 
their own. 

A teacher is responsible to his stu- 
dents not only for developing the 
strength of the student, but also in 
searching out his weaknesses, and by 
aiding the student to evaluate each, 
to guide the student to that field of 
human endeavor best suited to him. 


By so doing, the student will be as- 
sured of the greatest possibility for 
success and happiness and it will en- 
able him to make his maximum con- 
tribution to society. 

The lot of the teacher is not made 
easier when the range of intelligence 
and capacity of the students is wide. 
In setting the pace in the classroom, 
consideration is often given to the 
slow but yet capable student. If the 
teacher directs his lecture to the bet- 
ter students, the average student may 
need outside help to survive. On the 
other hand, the better students will 
get bored if the lectures are directed 
to the average students. A compro- 
mise must be reached. All the while, 
the teacher should keep his pace so 
that all students have to scratch to 
keep up with him, some harder than 
others. When the distance is too great, 
the students drop by the wayside. The 
program can be one of screening or 
development. The latter is more dif- 
ficult, more exacting, and requires del- 
icate techniques on the part of the 
teacher. The superior teacher must 
seek to develop every facet of the stu- 
dent’s abilities; his intellectual ability, 
his emotional maturity, and his spir- 
itual values. Many of these traits are 
not developed in the classroom, but 
by co-curricular activities. Reasonable 
participation in these activities is not 
desirable, but should be pro- 


moted. 


only 


The personality and attitude of the 
teacher are as important as his knowl- 
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edge when it comes to getting results 


in teaching. Teaching involves the in- 
terplay of personalities—interperson- 
al dynamics. Teaching is a human art. 
It has to do with the growth and de- 
velopment of young men and women. 
I have known men who were re- 
nowned scholars, but whose attitude 
and personality made them poor teach- 
ers. They had knowledge, but they 
were not able to work effectively with 
young people. 

A teacher must suggest rather than 
insist; inspire rather than dominate; 
direct from behind the scenes in such 
a way that the idea and the ensuing 
action emanate from the student rath- 
er than from the teacher. He must be 
a perpetual student. He does not teach 
ideas; he teaches students to have 
ideas. If at the end of a course, a 
teacher can feel that he has developed 
the the that 
through his own efforts he will go on 


from where the teacher left off; if he 


mind of student so 


has taught habits of concise and in- 
dependent thinking—then he can feel 
that he has been successful. 

A university professor is engaged 
in the activities of teaching and re- 
search. It is unfortunate that research 
is frequently considered an alternative 
to good teaching and vice versa. In 
my opinion excellent instruction in the 
sense of stimulating growth in the 
student is invariably accompanied by 
some type of research on the part of 
the teacher. 

If we are to do justice to the in- 
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dividual we must seek the kind of edu- 
cation which will open his eyes, stimu- 
late his mind, and unlock his poten- 
tialities. There is no formula for this. 
We have not reached a crystallization 
point in thought and action about our 
educational procedures. Not so long 
ago a bright young man could learn 
everything that about 
chemistry in a few short years. Today, 
one can spend a lifetime studying a 
particular phase of a branch of chem- 
istry and not begin to know all of 


was known 


the answers. 

During the past ten years, the ad- 
vances in the technology of mechanical 
components, such as computers, have 
led to rapid increases in system com- 
plexity. This is true in chemistry, in 
mechanics, etc. Our knowledge of 
man has not kept pace. This deficiency 
results from the fact that only primi- 
tive methods are available for measur- 
ing the effectiveness of various proce- 
dures in which man is the principal 
factor, because there is insufficient in- 
formation regarding man’s perception, 
memory, reasoning, and decision mak- 
ing capabilities. 

We live in trying times. We all 
need to learn to adjust ourselves to 
change. Technology will continue to 
bring about increasing changes in all 
aspects of our material lives. Back of 
all the changes, however, lies the hu- 
man spirit. To make technological ad- 
vances serve the cause of human free- 
dom, we need to develop clearer in- 
sight and a deep appreciation of our 
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place in society. 

The most profound satisfactions in 
life flow out of helping others. Teach- 
ing is an unselfish service which finds 
its reward in guiding and directing 
growing lives. The teacher who is 
outstandingly successful develops in 
his students a genuine interest in hu- 
man welfare. America in the years to 
come will esteem the teacher and be- 
come aware of his true worth. These 
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— the Man 


Rev. James King, S.J. 


men are dedicated to a search for 
truth, and to its communication to 
young people. They are inspired by 
a love of learning, a devotion to schol- 
arship, a commitment to things of the 
mind and spirit. By their teaching 
they transmit this heritage to a new 
generation, so that each oncoming one 
may climb a little higher. 

This, then, is the role of the teach- 
er in modern society. 


Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Loyola University, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


(Presented when Dr. R. P. Allard received the Honor Scroll of the Western Chapter, 
May 27, 1959, at Pasadena, Calif.) 


HIS country is crying out for ex- 

cellence in all fields of endeavor ; 
in science, as well as in others. But it 
does not seem content that its giants 
be proficient in their chosen field only 
... It wants them to be, it expects 
them to be, well adjusted human be- 
ings also. 

Dr. Romeo P. Allard is a Christian, 
whose life gives splendid evidence 
that there need be no conflict between 
science and religion. In his youth in 
New Hampshire, when he first real- 
ized that he wished to be a chemist, 
he was offered a scholarship by his 
State University. Though his family 
was not well off, he chose to forego 
this relatively inexpensive way of 
achieving his objectives, and began 
working to save enough to finance his 
way through Notre Dame University 
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in Indiana. He worked three years 
before he saved enough to start col- 
lege, and he worked in a nearby hos- 
pital during undergraduate years to 
remain in college. 

Working did not interfere with his 
academic success, because in 1931, 
when he graduated in chemical engi- 
neering, he received the O’Brien prize 
for the highest academic average for 
the four years of college. He received 
the Doctor’s degree in 1934, and went 
on to Columbia University with aid 
from The Chemists’ Club of New 
York. Here he worked with Dr. Har- 
old Urey, Nobel laureate. It was dur- 
ing this year that Dr. Allard accepted 
an appointment to the faculty at 
Loyola. 

In December 1935, his first Christ- 
mas vacation after coming to Loyola, 
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he returned to Indiana to marry his 
college sweetheart. Mrs. Allard had 


attended St. Mary’s College just 
across the lake from Notre Dame. 
Dr. Allard, during his whole adult 
life, has given his talents to the serv- 
ice of Christian education. His ex- 
ample, and that of his devoted wife, 
has influenced their two sons, one of 
whom is a student of theology, des- 
tined for the Diocese of Los Angeles, 
at the Cardinal's Seminary in Camar- 
illo, while the other is an upper class- 
man at Notre Dame University. 

Dr. Allard is a man of enthusiasm. 
He would need to be to have come to 
Loyola in 1935. At that time, Cali- 
fornia (as the rest of the country) 
was struggling with the depression. 
Loyola, a product of the preceding 
boom, was very poor and very small. 
The Chemistry Department was only 
a service department for students of 
the liberal arts. It lacked space and 
equipment. It was a real challenge. 
During 24 years of devoted service, 
Dr. Allard has acquired a young, en- 
ergetic, and well qualified faculty, 
partly from among his former stu- 
dents; he has developed a curriculum 
which has attracted able students and 
produced numerous capable research 
men. His efforts have merited the ap- 
proval of his colleagues in the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. He has done 
this at great personal sacrifice, be- 
cause he has accepted, during all these 
years, a salary in no way comparable 
to salaries paid by industry to men of 
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his training, experience, and enthu- 
siasm. 

Dr. Allard is a methodical person. 
He achieves his objectives in accord- 
ance with a plan. First, his curricu- 
lum; then his faculty; then his stu- 
dents. The administrative officers of 
the University, his faculty, and stu- 
dents, all respect his methodical ap- 
his their problems. 
undergraduate program 


proach to and 
When his 
was finally established, he introduced 
his plans for research, at first among 
his faculty, then among his students. 
This year, all of his graduates will 
continue on research fellowships or in 
professional schools. 

One does not pass smoothly through 
life unless he has a sense of humor. 
Dr. Allard has a sense of humor which 
is evident, not only from the true af- 
fection manifested towards him by his 
faculty and students, but by the fact 
that over the years he has been a pop- 
ular Brother Elk. He has served the 
men of his fraternity through all the 
chairs, and is this year serving as ex- 
alted ruler. 

Finally, most importantly from my 
point of view, Dr. Allard is a teach- 
er; he is a molder of men. Recently 
I was asked by the president of the 
university to assemble material for 
the Chemical Manufacturer's Associa- 
tion, on Dr. Allard. (Each year the 
Association distributes prizes to men 
who have done inspirational teaching 
for 15 years or more.) I knew that 
Dr. Allard was a fine teacher, but I 
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did not realize that his pupils held 
him in such high esteem until the tes- 
timonial letters began to arrive. Not 
only were these men, many of them 
now distinguished in their own right, 
grateful for the classroom instruction, 
but for the personal, out-of-class as- 
sistance received in some cases through 
many years after graduation. 
And so, we salute a chemist who: 
1. is a Christian gentleman 
2. with a fine sense of Humor 
3. who is Enthusiastic 
4. who is Methodical 
5. who is an Inspiration to his 
peers as well as to his pupils 
S 6. who is a Sincere and sym- 
pathetic advisor 
7. and who, above all, is a 


, 

~ 


revered Teacher. 


Presentation to 


Ur. Allard 


HE Honor Scroll of the Western 

Chapter of THe American IN- 
STITUTE OF CHEMISTS was presented 
to Dr. R. P. Allard, chairman, De- 
partment of Chemistry, Loyola Uni- 
versity, Los Angeles 45, California, 
at a meeting held May 27, 1959, at 
the Hotel Green in Pasadena. 

Thomas J. Kehoe of Beckman In- 
struments, Inc., chairman of the 
Chapter, presided. 

Rev. James King, S.J., dean, Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences of Loyola 
University, spoke on “Dr. Allard— 
the Man.” Thomas J. Rollins, direc- 


DR. ALLARD — THE MAN 


tor, Keldon Research Corp., Los An- 
geles 54, Calif., spoke on “Dr. Allard 
—the Scientist.” Dr. Allard accepted 
the Honor Scroll with an address on, 
“The Role of the Teacher in Mod- 
ern Society.” (See preceding pages. ) 

The citation on the Honor Scroll 
reads: 

To Dr. Romeo P. Allard 

For his dedication to his teaching, 
promotion, and development of his 
profession; for his concern and atten- 
tion to those within his profession and 
for his leadership within his commu- 
nity. 


The 27th Exposition of Chemical 
Industries will be held at the New 
York Coliseum, Nov. 30-Dec. 4, 
1959. Diagrams of available space are 
available from E. K. Stevens, Man- 
ager, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. 

Aries Associates, Inc., recently 
consolidated its laboratories and of- 
fices and moved into larger quarters 
at 225 Greenwich Ave., Stamford, 
Conn. 
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ittle. Inc. 


ADL offers experience and capabil- 
ity in: 

« Corporate Planning and Organization 
« Advanced Research and Engineering 
* Product Research and Development 

Production Engineering 

* Market Analysis and Sales Planning 


ADL scientists and engineers work 
closely with client organizations in 
performing assigned work through 
any desired stage of development. 


Consultants to Industry 
SINCE 1886 


Combridge New York Chicago Washington 


San Francisco San Juon Edinburgh 


About AIC Members 


Harry B. McClure, Hon. AIC, 
vice president, Union Carbide Corp., 
New York, N. Y., will receive the 
Chemical Industry Medal of the 
American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, “in recognition of 
his outstanding contributions to the 
development and progress of the 
chemical Industry.” The presentation 
will be made on October 16. 


Kenneth H. Klipstein, F.A.1.C., 
executive vice president, American 
Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y.., is 
a member of the board of directors 
of the newly-established Newark Col- 
lege of Engineering Research Foun- 
dation, Newark 2, N. J. 


THE CHEMIST 


1959 


Dr. Alexander Silverman, Hon. 
AIC, professor and head, Chemistry, 
emeritus, University of Pittsburgh, 
announces, as president of the Com- 
mission on Inorganic Nomenclature of 
The International Union of Pure & 
Applied Chemistry, that the 1957 re- 
vision of rules in this field has just 
been published by Butterworths, Inc. 
of London. He attended the sessions 
of The International Union ia Mu- 
nich, Germany, in August and also 
the sessions of the International Cong- 
ress of pure and applied chemistry 
which followed. 

Dr. George G. Oberfell, F.A.- 
L.C., of Bartlesville, Okla., will re- 
ceive the Walton Clark Medal from 
The Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 
3, Pa., on October 21. He is cited for 
“his significant contributions to the 
development of liquid petroleum gas 
as a source of domestic fuel.” 

Prof. Herman F. Mark, F.A.- 
I.C., has been named to the board of 
directors of Western Petrochemical 
Corporation. He is director of the 
Polymer Research Institute of the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
New York. 


Richard L. Moore, F.A.LC., is 
now manager of Chemical Public Re- 
lations for W. R. Grace & Co., New 
York 4, N. Y. 

James F. Merle, A.A.1.C., is now 
a process engineer with Stauffer 
Chemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


(dnd see pp. 378 and 380) 
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Twin Ladders to Success 
(How Sun Oil Reorganized Its Research and 
Engineering Department) 


Dr. Charles L. Thomas, F.A.LC. 
Scientific Advisor, Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


RADITIONALLY, Sun Oil 

Company has pressed hard on 
the development of new products and 
processes as the basis for continuing 
corporate growth. The Research and 
Engineering Department always has 
provided the fundamental technical 
investigation that backs up improved 
methods at the company’s three re- 
fineries and opens the way for the 
manufacture of new or improved 
products. 

But in the shuffle, we often found 
that a great many of our top scien- 
tists became hopelessly bound up with 
administrative and supervisory respon- 
sibilities. And as these responsibilities 
grew, their bench-time dwindled. 

Furthermore, the rapidly-growing 
staff created the need for additional 
research supervisors, Naturally, it was 
the chemists and engineers who were 
producing outstanding results who 
came to the attention of management, 
and when the time came for promo- 
tion into supervisory positions, they 
were those who were selected. This 
was as it should be, because every 
chemist and engineer wants to have 
a boss who is capable of understand- 
ing and appreciating his work and 
who knows how it can best be ap- 
plied. 

Until recently, however, research- 


ers could only be advanced through 
these supervisory positions. Now the 
Research and Engineering Depart- 
ment has eliminated that “fork-in-the- 
road” where its scientists had to de- 
cide once and for all on either a 
strictly technical or an admin‘strative 
career. They no longer have to as- 
sume increasing supervisory responsi- 
bilities to get ahead. 

The newly-reorganized Research 
and Engineering Department now is 
able to take a fresh look at its person- 
nel and give them opportunities in a 
way that will insure the greatest ben- 
efit for both the researcher and the 
company. Researchers now travel 
what we call our “twin ladders to 
success.” It is a rare combination of 
“back-to-the-barn-loft” atmosphere in 
multi-million dollar research accom- 
modations. 

There are really two sets of “twin 
ladders” within the Research and En- 
gineering Department, one represent- 
ing the Research and Development 
Division; the other the Engineering 
Division. 

Within each division, there is a 


“specialists” and “supervisory” lad- 
der. The two are analogous, each rung 
on the specialists, or scientific, ladder 
corresponds to a rung on the super- 


visory ladder. Salary brackets and 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Research and Engineering 


ENGINEERING 
SCIENTIST SUPERVISORY mem 
SCIENTIFIC DIRECTOR, R & 0 SENIOR 
ADVISOR DIRECTOR, ENG'G CONSULTANT 
RESEARCH MANAGER ENGINEERING 
SCIENTIST ASS'T DIR. OF ENG'G CONSULTANT 
RESEARCH SECTION CHIEF ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATE GROUP LEADER ASSOCIATE 


SENIOR RESEARCH CHEMIST, SENIOR PROCESS OR PROJECT ENGINEER, RESEARCH CHEMIST, ENGINEER, PROCESS 
OR PROJECT ENGINEER, ASST. RESEARCH CHEMIST, ASST. ENGINEER, ASST. PROCESS OR PROJECT ENGINEER 


privileges are essentially the same for 
persons on corresponding rungs. 

Researchers on the specialists lad- 
der report to the next higher line su- 
pervisory. (As scientific advisor, I re- 
port to Chalmer G. Kirkbride, ex- 
ecutive director of the Research and 
Engineering Department.) Research 
scientists report to the director of re- 
search and development; research as- 
sociates report to a manager in re- 
search and development. 

Scientists and engineering special- 
ists also provide technical and scien- 
tific leadership to others in the De- 
partment who want it, whether they 
are in the line organization or on the 


specialists ladder. Thus, the technical 
leader is expected to help develop 
younger researchers and engineers in- 
to future leaders, while at the same 
time catalyzing their present work 
and thinking. 

It is a deliberate part of this meth- 
od of organization that the inspira- 
tional technical leader need not be the 
controlling leader. We expect our 
young engineers and scientists to de- 
velop faster and get more satisfaction 
out of their work as a result of hav- 
ing access to the more-scientifically 
mature seniors. At the same time, we 
are sure the specialists will get tre- 


mendous reward from seeing the 
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TWIN LADDERS TO SUCCESS 


younger men grow, mature, and be- 
come leaders in their own right. 

The ceiling for advancement on 
these “twin ladders” was deliberately 
set high enough so that careers in the 
Research and Engineering Depart- 
ment would be attractive to both re- 
search-minded scientists and engineers 
as well as to administratively-inclined 
technical people. 

A position on any of these ladders 
represents an opportunity to get 
ahead ; it is not an award for past per- 
formances. On the specialists ladder 
especially, there is an opportunity to 
become internationally known in a 
chosen field of research. On this lad- 
der, we judge an individual’s success 
primarily in terms of scientific and 
technical accomplishment; consulting 
is minor. He is expected to be gener- 
ative and to go on being generative. 
As a matter of fact, the scientist who 
sets himself up in an office as a con- 
sultant and waits for business to come 
to him would be regarded as a fail- 
ure. 

Our research people have found 
that our organization is now more 
flexible, that it goes a long way to- 
ward expanding their career goals. 
They know, too, that they are not ir- 
revocably committed to a career on 
any one ladder. Transfers between 
specialists and supervisory ladders are 
available according to research re- 
quirements and career considerations. 

There have been a lot of nice com- 
ments from our staff about the new 


set-up. Specialists are happy that they 
have been freed of administrative dis- 
traction; those on the supervisory lad- 
der enjoy the unrestricted technical 
attention given to specific research 
projects—and all the while the work 
of the Department is moving rapidly 
ahead. 

Streamlined as it now is, Research 
and Engineering’s new organization is 
simply an extension of the long-held 
belief by Sun management that re- 
search is people. Research is ideas. Re- 
search is solving problems. And only 
people can have ideas and solve prob- 
lems. We believe this realignment of 
responsibilities within our Department 
presents our scientists and engineers 
with greater opportunity to solve these 
problems and at the same time carve 
out for themselves national or inter- 
national reputations. 


Note: Readers of THe CHEMIST may 
recall that when Dr. Thomas received the 
Honor Scroll of the Pennsylvania AIC 
Chapter (Cuemist, March 1957), he said: 

“All of us realize that the more the 
chemist or engineer advances along ad- 
ministrative lines, the less he uses his 
chemical or engineering creativity .. . 
Let us help the real chemist keep on be- 
ing a real chemist by not diverting him 
into channels which do not come naturally 
to him. Let us help him do the creative 
work society needs.” 


ROBINETTE RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Industrial Research e Consultation 


Technical and Economic Surveys 
Product Development 
Chemical Market Research 


16 East Lancaster Avenue 
Ardmore, Pa. Tel. Midway 2-6457 
Member Amer. Council Ind. Labs. 
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Annual Reports 
(Presented at the 36th Annual AIC Meeting) 


Report of the Chairman of 
The Board of Directors 
1958-1959 


Five meetings of the Board of Directors 
of Tue American Instirute or CHEMISTS 
were held during the year. 

A Budget was approved at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year. Slight realloca- 
tions of funds were necessary from time 
to time, and these were made where 
needed, 

Toward the end of this year, it became 
apparent that the new postage rates as 
well as the increasing costs of supplies 
and services would require an increase in 
revenue, if the AIC were to operate as ef- 
fectively in the 1959-60 fiscal year, begin- 
ning May 1, 1959. Therefore, the Board 
recommended to the National Council that 


a modest increase in dues and advertising 
be made, and that dues rebates to the 
Chapters be increased. These recommen- 
dations were adopted by the Council. 

The Treasurer presented financial re- 
ports and comparative statements of in- 
come and expenses with the budget fig- 
ures at each Board Meeting. These were 
found to be in order and were approved. 

Extra funds not needed at the begin- 
ning of the year were transferred to a 
savings account, to earn bank interest un- 
til they were needed for operating ex- 
penses. 

The Board also recommended to the 
Council that Emeritus membership be giv- 
en to those who were entitled to it, after 
reviewing the list of applicants for this 
status. 

—Dr. Henry B. Hass 
Chairman of the Board 


Report of the Committee on Chapter Activities 


Objective 

Predecessors committees have dealt with 
many phases of chapter operations. In 
1957, under the chairmanship of Dr. Maur- 
ice J. Kelley, the Committee published an 
outstanding “Manual of Chapter Opera- 
tions.” In 1958, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Edmund Field, the Committee pre- 
sented an excellent survey of (a) Chapter 
Meeting Programs; (4) Chapter Projects, 
and (¢c) Chapter Communications—with 
members, with other chapters, and with 
the national organization. 

President Ott asked the present Commit- 
tee to consider the establishment of new 
chapters as a primary goal... to make 
it possible for more of our members to 
participate actively in the AIC program 
. . » The Committee selected a goal of 25 
Chapters to be in operation or approved 
by the time of the National Meeting. 

Composition 

To make the Committee as representative 
and as effective as possible, the chairman 
requested each chapter to appoint its rep- 
resentative on the Committee, and invited 
others who were interested in the forma- 
tion of new chapters to serve. The Com- 
mittee is composed of: 

Martin B. Williams (Alabama Chap- 

ter), Chairman. 


Robert E. Lacey (Alabama Chapter), 
Secretary. 

Dr. L. F. Pierce (Western Chapter). 

Dr. Ludwig Rosenstein (Western 
Chapter). 

Perry G. Vlacos (Western Chapter). 

Dr. Hugh S. Carroll (Western 
Chapter). 

Dr. Stephen D. Bruck (Delaware 
Chapter). 

Arthur D. Etienne (Washington 
Chapter). 

David H. Killeffer (Florida Chapter). 

Dr. C. B. Pollard (Florida Chapter). 

Angus J. Shingler (Piedmont Chapter). 

Dr. Alfred E. A. Hudson (Piedmont 
Chapter). 

Dr. John A. Southern (Piedmont 
Chapter). 

Herbert F. Schwarz (Chicago Chapter). 

Harold A. Levey (Louisiana Chapter). 

Norris W. Matthews (Baltimore 


Chapter). 

George H. Taft (New England 
Chapter). 

Lawrence H. Flett (New England 
Chapter). 


John M. O'Neill (Michigan Chapter). 
Albert C. Holler (Twin City Chapter). 
Dr. Rudolph Seiden (Midwest Chapter). 
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Dr. Delmer L. Cottle (New Jersey 
Chapter). 

Dr. Lewis R. Fibel (New York 
Chapter). 

Ray F. Seifert (Niagara Chapter). 

Clark E. Thorp (Upstate New York). 

Merle E. Sibert (Ohio Chapter). 

Dr. John J. Bohrer (Pennsylvania 


Chapter). 

John H. Nair, III (Pennsylvania 
Chapter). 

Dr. James E. Magoffin (Tennessee 
Chapter). 


Charles Holdt (Tennessee Chapter). 

Dr. Joe W. Johnson (Southwest 
Chapter). 

Dr. Pauline Berry Mack (Southwest 
Chapter). 

Phil T. Pafford (Southwest Chapter). 

James E. Henning (Wisconsin Chapter). 


New Chapters Established 


Piedmont Chapter: Includes Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina. Prelim- 
inary meetings held in Atlanta in March 
1958, attended by Past President Nair and 
Martin Williams and Oscar Hurtt of the 
Alabama Chapter; and in May, 1958, when 
Past President Hass addressed the group. 
Approximately 50 persons attended the 
Charter Dav Banquet at Atlanta, Oct. 23, 
when President Ott presented the Charter. 
Dr. Nair and Mr. Williams were among 
the guests at this banquet and at a lunch- 
eon given in honor of Dr. Ott by Dr. Or- 
ville E. May. Spark-plug of the group has 
been A. J. Shingler. Others who played a 
leading role include: Dr. Charles T. Les- 
ter, Dan L. Henry, Dr. May, and the late 
Dr. J. M. Dalla Valle. Membership has 
increased from 53 to 75... 

Midwest Chapter: Following the Los 
Angeles Annual Meeting, Dr. Rudolph 
Seiden contacted the chairman about the 
formation of a Chapter to be composed of 
members in Kansas Citv, Mo., and Kan- 
sas City, Kan. The chairman suggested the 
inclusion of all of Missouri and Kansas. 
Dr. Seiden upped the bid to include Ne- 
braska and Iowa. He then invited all mem- 
bers in the four-state area to an informal 
meeting at his home in September. Mem- 
bers from three of these states came. With 
the able help of Dr. Vanston H. Ryan, 
Daniel J. Sullivan, Dr. Frank A. DeMelfy, 
and Dr. A. Ernest MacGee, the group was 
well under way by the date of its Dedica- 
tion Meeting at Rockhurst College, Kansas 


City, Mo., Nov. 13, which was attended 
by Dr. Ott and Mr. Williams. Colorado 
was added to the Chapter area in Decem- 
ber. The Chapter numbers 77, and includes 
11 new members who have joined since the 
Charter meeting. Dr. Seiden has said, 
“Getting new members is easy,” and has 
used an abstract of the Code of Ethics in 
explaining the objectives of the AIC to 
prospective members. 

Delaware Chapter: This Chapter was 
formed through the efforts of Dr. Stephen 
D. Bruck, with the help of Dr. Walter W. 
Thomas, Dr. William H. Jobling, and Dr. 
Joseph Iannicelli. President Ott presented 
the charter at the Charter Dinner Meet- 
ing, Jan. 19, at Lord De la Warr Hotel, 
Wilmington. Membership has risen from 
40 to 50 during the four months of the 
chapter’s existence. The Council of the 
Delaware Chapter has adopted a compre- 
hensive Program of Objectives. (See THe 
Cuemist, May 1959, p. 179.) 

Southwest Chapter: Started as a Hous- 
ton Chapter at the suggestion of Phil T. 
Pafford, later enlarged to include Texas, 
Oklahoma, and New Mexico. The petition 
of this chapter was approved by the Na- 
tional Council in December. Membership 
is dispersed over a wide area and as addi- 
tional membership is secured, additional 
Chapters are to be established. Spearhead 
of the group has been Mr. Pafford, assisted 
by Dr. Joe W. Johnson and Dr. Pauline 
Berry Mack. 

Upstate New York Chapter: Petition ap- 
proved by Council, May 6, 1959. Includes 
area north and east of a line running from 
Oswego to Syracuse, east to Utica, North- 
east through Glens Falls, on to New York- 
Vermont border. This might be called the 
Beaver Falls Chapter, as the largest num- 
ber of petitioners, six, are from that town 
of 640 nopulation, which a few months 
ago had not a single AIC member, until 
Clark Thorp, chairman-elect of the Chi- 
cago Chapter, moved to Beaver Falls and 
zealously promoted the AIC. No town in 
the U. S. can equal Beaver Falls’ record 
of percentage of its total population who 
are AIC members (although the Commit- 
tee hopes that AIC members throughout 
the U. S. will follow Mr. Thorp’s exam- 
ple.) He was assisted by Ray F. Seifert 
of the Niagara Chapter... . 

Florida Chapter: Petition approved by 
the National Council on May 6. Includes 
all of Florida, except the “panhandle” 
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west of the Appalachicola River . . . The 
Florida Chapter has been discussed for 
two years, but not until D. H. Killeffer 
agreed in early March to undertake the 
formation of this Chapter, had we been 
able to find the “right man.” In a month, 
he obtained sufficient signatures for the 
petition, and 62% of those living in the 
area have indicated their willingness to 
participate. The Chapter plans to hold its 
Charter meeting this fall, and Mr. Kil- 
leffer has obtained promise of support 
from the Clearwater Chamber of Com- 
merce to make this meeting a “big affair.” 
Others who have helped with the forma- 
tion of a Chapter in Florida are Dr. C. B. 
Pollard, and Dr. W. L. Tanner, AIC 
Charter member. 

Tennessee Chapter: Petition approved 
by the Council on May 6. Area includes 
the state of Tennessee, part of which had 
been in the Ohio Chapter, and part in the 
Alabama Chapter. Both these chapters sup- 
ported the formation of the new chapter. 


Other Areas Where Work 
Chapters Is 


North Carolina: Dr. Alfred E. A. Hud- 
son has contacted North Carolina members 
by mail and in person, and has obtained a 
number of signatures on the petition. 

Virginia: Organization of chapter ini- 
tiated through Arthur D. Etienne of the 
Washington Chapter. Richmond area mem- 
bers have been contacted by Dr. James W. 
Mullen, I, of Richmond, and Dr. Carl J. 


Wessel, chairman of the Washington 
Chapter. 
Connecticut: The New York Chapter 


Council has approved formation of a sep- 
arate chapter in Connecticut, and Dr. Kurt 
S. Konigsbacher has agreed to contact Con- 
necticut members. Dr. Lewis R. Fibel as- 
sisted in formulation of plans. 

San Francisco: This will be the chapter 
with the largest area. It will include most 
of the area, but only about one-fourth of 
the membership of the present Western 
Chapter, which has endorsed the idea of 
forming a separate chapter in the San 
Francisco area. Dr. Ludwig Rosenstein 
has contacted 37 members living in the 
Bay area, but did not obtain as enthusias- 
tic an initial response as he desired. With- 
in the past féw weeks, members in San 
Francisco and Sacramento, Utah and the 
Philippine Islands have indicated to this 
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Spark plugs in getting Tennessee members 
interested have been Charles Holdt and 
Dr. J. E. Magoffin. 


Wisconsin Chapter: Petition approved 
by Council on May 6. Area includes Wis- 
consin, formerly part of Chicago Chapter, 
which has agreed to the formation of this 
new chapter. James E. Henning is the per- 
son to be congratulated for contacting all 
of the Wisconsin members, and doing the 
other work incident to the submission of 
the petition. ‘This Chapter will probably 
follow the plan used by the Alabama, New 
Jersey, and Ohio Chapters, of alternating 
meetings between two or more cities. 


Michigan Chapter: Petition approved by 
Council on May 6. Area includes state of 
Michigan. Work of organizing group was 
handled jointly by Herbert F. Schwarz of 
the Chicago Chapter, who wrote all Mich- 
igan members, and John M. O'Neill, who 
recently moved from Alabama to Detroit, 
who has contacted Detroit members. 


Toward Formation of New 
In Progress 


Committee their interest in the proposed 
new chapter. 

Pittsburgh: A meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter was held in Pittsburgh, 
April 2, with Dr. Ott as speaker. Spark 
plug of Pittsburgh members has been John 
H. Nair, III, who contacted members and 
handled arrangements for the meeting. 
Philadelohia members who assisted were 
Dr. James L. Jezl and Dr. John J. Bohrer. 
Dr. Robert W. Freedman has been invited 
to assist in its organization. (Note: Since 
this report was written, the Pittsburgh 
Chapter has submitted its petition for a 
Chapter, and the petition was approved by 
the National Council.) 

Scranton & Wilkes-Barre: Local mem- 
bers discussed the possibility of a chapter 
last summer with Hillary Robinette. Dr. 
Bohrer is investigating the possibility of 
forming a chapter here. 

Northern New England: Lawrence Filett, 
former AIC president, has agreed to con- 
tact members in Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Maine. The small AIC membership 
here is widely dispersed, but with “Mique” 
Flett running the show, we can be sure of 
ultimate success. 

Summary of Accomplishment: Nine new 
chapters in operation or approved by Coun- 
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cil; steps toward formation of chapters 
undertaken in 7 other locations. 


Publications 
A petition form, chapter questionnaire 
and Committee directory have been re- 
produced at no cost to the AIC by the 
Southern Research Institute of Birming- 
ham, Alabama. (Copies of these publica- 
tions can be obtained from the Committee 
Chairman.) The Committee’s thanks for 
the preparation of these materials go to 
Dr. Charles E. Feazel, past chairman, 
Alabama Chapter, and to Robert E. Lacey, 

secretary of this Committee. 


Cost of Operation of Committee 
The Committee has been fortunate in 
having a budget of $500. Actual expendi- 
tures have been approximately $540. 
Time Spent: Approximately 400 hours 
by chairman; untold additional hundreds 
of hours by members of Committee. 


Recommendations 

It is recommended that the goal reported 
by the Committee for the Implementation 
of AIC Objectives, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Lloyd A. Hall: “Every mem- 
ber get a member,” be adopted and en- 
thusiastically supported by the entire In- 
stiruTe. In this way, we can reach a mem- 
bership of “6000 in 60.” As a further end 
toward an increased membership, the for- 
mation of a “200 Club” is recommended. 
This will be composed of 200 AIC mem- 
bers, each of whom will agree to do his 
best to secure 10 new qualified members 
during the year. 

Several individuals have suggested that 
greater emphasis be given to developing 
a program to attract the younger members 
of the chemical profession, and to effective- 
ly and widely disseminate the idea that 
AIC membership is not just for “the up- 
per crust” in the chemical profession, but 
is for all qualified chemists and chemical 
engineers. 

It is further recommended that consider- 


ation be given to the idea of regional 
meetings, annual meetings (probably in 
the fall). to be attended by all of the 


chapters in a given region: East, South, 
Midwest, and Far West. 

It is also recommended that a number of 
local membership campaigns be undertak- 
en in areas where AIC membership is 
presently limited; and that all members 


of the AIC participate in making it a 
more effective organization, both quali- 
tatively and quantitatively, and that in- 
dividual members support the national or- 
ganization in the establishment of an even 
greater number of new chapters during 
the coming year. We should have at least 
50 chapters, each composed of 50 to 200 
members, within a radius of 50 miles of a 
central meeting place. 


Appreciation 
The chairman has been fortunate this 
year in having had the support and co- 
operation of a large number of energetic, 
enthusiastic and competent Committee 
members. To these, to the national officers, 
national councilors, and officers and mem- 
bers of the chapters who have helped with 
the work of this committee, he is deeply 
grateful. Special thanks go to the editor 
of THe Cuemist for her help in a thou- 
sand and one ways, and to President Ott, 
for his unfailing support and encourage- 
ment. 
—Martin B. Williams, Chairman 


ANNOUNCING! 


Laboratory Apparatus 
THERMOMETERS BURETTES 


VISCOMETERS + PIPETTES 
HYDROMETERS 


Immediate Delivery from 
Large Comprehensive Stock 


EVERY ITEM INDIVIDUALLY 
TESTED 


For further information write 


UNITED STATES TESTING 
COMPANY,INC. 


SAN ANGELO ~ TULSA 
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CHEMISTS * ENGINEERS 


Domestic and overseas positions in re- 
search development and production; an- 
alysis and quality control up to $30,000. 
Many are fee paid. 


BUSHER AGENCY 
Chemical Personnel Specialist 
131 W. 42nd Street, New York City 
LOngacre 3-2366 
Special Interviews After Hours 
If Requested 


The 7th Detroit Anachem Confer- 
ence will be held at the McGregor 
Memorial Conference Center, Wayne 
State University, Detroit, Mich., Oct. 
26-28. Recent advances in analytical 
chemistry will be covered, and an in- 
strument exhibition will be held. The 
Anachem Award Session to Dr. G. 
Frederick Smith, F.A.1.C., will be 


held at 2:00 p.m. on Oct. 27. 


Dr. Henry B. Hass, F.A.LC., 
president, The Sugar Research Foun- 
dation, New York 5, N. Y., recently 
announced that the Foundation will 
spend over a quarter of a million dol- 
lars on research in the U. S. and other 
countries during its fiscal year, which 
began July 1. 


THE LENTO PRESS, INC. 
Distinctive Printing 
441 Pearl Street New York, N.Y. 


WOrth 2-5977 


CHEMIST 1959 


Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.LC. 
Positions Available 


| Chemical Engineer 


required by manufacturer of plastic 
| coated fabrics. Must have wide ex- 
| perience in the plastic industry with 
| expert knowledge of plastisol formu- 
| lations and ability to supervise com- 
| pounding room. Also must be fully 

experienced with and able to super- 
| vise reverse roll coater and 100 ft. 
| fuseing oven. Initial salary $10,000 
| to $15,000, depending on experience. 

Location: Canada. Reply with full 

details to Box 707, THe CHemist. 


Product Research and 
Development Chemist 


Experienced in addition (vinyl) pol- 
ymerization, other polymers, or organic 
synthesis. To undertake applied experi- 
mental work in the field of insulating 
materials. Product research and devel- 
opment, not pure research. Ph.D. pre- 
ferred. Location: Northeastern U. S. 
Salary open. Inquiries will be treated 
in strict confidence. 


Polymer Chemist 


To undertake applied experimental 
work toward defined targets in indus- 
trial paint field. Product research and | 
development—not pure research. Ph.D. 
preferred, experience in application of 
polymers, etc. in paints for industrial 
uses. Location, New England. Salary 
open. Inquiries will be treated in strict 
confidence. 


Weston RicHArpsON & ASSOCIATES 
50 E. 4ist St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Paint Applications Specialist for ap- 
plying industrial finishes. Some travel. 
Broad knowledge of modern paint appli- 
cation methods. Location in Eastern Mass. 
Salary to $8,500. Box 103, THe Cuemist. 
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Communications 


No Corporations in Russia 


To the Editor: 

Regarding the item “MCA Looks 
Abroad” (Chemical & Engineering 
News, June 22, 1959, p. 22) and 
“MCA Backs Barter,” (C & EN, 
Aug. 3, 1959, p. 26) it is understand- 
able that U. S. Corporations, some 
with foreign subsidiaries, fear trade 
with Russia. 

There are no corporations in Rus- 
sia: Neither industrial corporations, 
banking corporations, insurance cor- 
porations, religious corporations or 
chemical corporations. Communism is 
a No Corporations way of life. And 
the Cold War is essentially a war; 
to make the world safe for corpora- 
tions. 

There is just so much footing or 
real estate on earth. Clearly every 
time the Communists gain a square 
mile it means a square mile less for 
the corporations of the free world to 
operate in. 

The strange thing is that you can- 
not kill a corporation, any corpora- 
tion, British, German, French, etc., 
with a Hydrogen Bomb, For although 
it is a being with a perpetual life, its 
corpus is not mundane. 

A real problem is how to blend 
these divergent ways of life with the 
Biblical truth, namely, “All that be- 
lieved were together; and held all 
things common.” 

If scientists are seekers of truth, 


they should seek truth in all things, 
and not only truth in their particular 

scientific activity. 
—Dr. Frank Makara, F.A.I.C. 
New York, N. Y. 


Surfactant Success Story 
To the Editor: 

It may be of interest to people in 
the surfactant field to read the ar- 
ticle on “Specialty Surfactants” (Jn- 
dustrial & Engineering Chemistry, 
July). It describes the remarkable 
growth experienced by a small manu- 
facturer, Process Chemicals Co., in 
the surfactant field, by virtue of great 
diversification in products used by 
West Coast cosmetic, packaged deter- 
gent, and chemical specialty produc- 
ers. 

The article, one of a series of joint 
staff-industry reports, is the combined 
effort of David E. Gushee, J & EC 
associate editor, and Oscar L. Scherr, 
F.A.1.C., research director of Proc- 
ess Chemicals. 

—Riva E. Katzman 
Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 


Interesting Journal 
To the Secretary: 

I wish to acknowledge with thanks 
the receipt of my certificate of mem- 
bership. I am also receiving monthly 
THe Cuemist which I find to be an 
interesting journal. 

—Dr. R. S. Manly, F.A.LC. 
Westwood, Mass. 
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Pleased with AIC Progress 


To the Editor: 

I have noted with pleasure the high 
standard of excellence of THe CHEM- 
Ist, as well as the growth in numbers 
and influence of our AIC... 

—Dr. G. A. Abbott, F.A.I.C. 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


Beaumont Thomas, F.A.1.C., 
director and vice president for devel- 
opment & research, The Stebbins En- 
gineering & Manufacturing Co., 
Watertown, N. Y., was cited by the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, at its 62nd Annual Meeting, 
“in recognition of faithful and con- 
structive leadership in all of the tech- 
nical work of Committee C-3 on 
Chemical-Resistance Mortars, and 
for administrative support as secre- 
tary and chairman of this commit- 


tee. 

Prof. Frederick W. Bauder, 
F.A.LC., is supervising the “Basic 
Coatings Laboratory,” developed by 
Newark College of Engineering, 
Newark 2, N. J., in cooperation with 
the New York Paint & Lacquer As- 
sociation and the New York Paint & 


Varnish Club. 
Roger Williams, Jr., M.A.1L.C., 


president, Roger Williams Technical 
& Economic Services, Inc., Princeton, 
N. J., addressed the Societe de 
Chimie Industrielle in Paris, in June, 
on “Chemical Market Research: an 
International Aid to Management.” 


CHEMIST 1959 


R. STECKLER LABORATORIES 


19220 Miles Ave. Cleveland 28, Ohio 
Montrose 3-6575 
Research e Product Development 
Consultation e Market Research 
Product & Process Evaluation 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, POLYMERS, COATINGS 
Fully Equipped Laboratory 


Prof. J. W. Perry, F.A.LC., 
director, Center of Documentation & 
Communication Research, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 
prepared an abridgment of his two 
textbooks on Scientific Russian, for 
The Chemical Bulletin, in serial form. 
These articles have been reprinted in- 
to a pamphlet which is available for 
$1.00 from the bulletin at 86 East 
Randolph St., Chicago 1, III. 


Dr. Marion B. Geiger, F.A.1.C., 
director, General Development Hook- 
er Chemical Corp., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., announces that the company 
has established an office at 16 Stratton 
St., London W.1, England. 


laboratory 
services for the 


FOOD and DRUG INDUSTRIES 


Drug Evaluation, Food Additive 
Studies, Chemical and Biological 
Assays, Clinical Studies, Research 


LaWALL & HARRISSON 


Div. 8, 1921 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
LOcust 3-4322 
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CHEMICAL 


NEW», CORROSIVE LIQUIDS 
J.T. BAKER’S “EASY OFF-EASY ON” 


Plastic 


Bottle 
Cap 


The following J. T. Baker 
chemicals will be packaged 
with an “Eosy Off — Easy 
On” cap: 


Acety! Chloride, Reagent 
Antimony Pentachloride, Reagent 
Benzoy! Chloride, Reagent 
Bromine, Reagent 
Bromine, Purified 
Phosphorus Oxychloride, Reagent 
Phosphorus Trichloride, Reagent 
Stannic Chloride, 
Reagent, Anhydrous 
Selenium Oxychloride, Technical 
Thiony! Chloride, Purified 


You'll like the new J. T. Baker 


TIGHT SEAL AND RESEAL 
NO PLASTER TO CRUMBLE 
NO GLASS AMPOULE NECK 
TO BREAK 


“easy off— 


easy on” Kel-F® cap for corrosive and atmos- 
phere-sensitive liquids. With a twist, the cap 
is off. Merely twist again to make a tight 
reseal. It’s easy, quick and safe—no fuss, no 
nuisance, no bother. Just use as you would 
any screw-type closure. Note these features: 


4 
5 


THE 


TIGHT SEAL when bottle arrives at your laboratory, 
special inert plastic protects purity. 

EASY OFF! Simply unscrew the Kel-F cap and chemicol 
is ready to pour. 

STRONG, SAFE! Kel-F cap won't break if dropped, 
won't break in your hands. Inner liner of resilient 
Kel-F helps prevent leakage of liquid or vapor. No 
spurt or splash when pouring. 

EASY ON! To effect a tight reseal, simply screw the 
Kel-F cap back on the bottle as you would any screw- 
type closure. 

EASY STORE! Bottles sealed with the new Kel-F cap 
and inert are not oversize. Tight seal reduces the 
nuisance of storing under a hood. 


NEW “EASY OFF EASY ON” Kel-F CAP... ANOTHER J. T. BAKER 


“FIRST” IN PACKAGE DESIGN TO MAKE YOUR JOB EASIER AND SAFER. 


@Registered trademark of the Kellogg Co for 


(ea)) J.T. Baker Chemical Co. 


Phillipsburg, New Jersey 
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